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36/37 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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i IC in the yoar for HOLIDAYS 


because wherever you are staying the 


BRUSSELS UNIVERSAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


is within easy reach. 


Belgium will give you a big welcome at moderate 
cost. Nowhere in Europe are there such magnificent 
beaches—over 40 miles of glorious golden sand— 
every sport is catered for and the grand Casinos 
provide every amenity for your enjoyment. 

In Belgium everything is near at hand—Cities of 
art—even Brussels only a day trip from the Coast 
and, for those who like mountainous scenery and 
rivers, the lovely Ardennes is quite breath-taking. 
The Belgian reputation for good food is world 
renowned. 


Book through your Travel Agent 


FREE! 


| Send NOW 
8 for CAs 
GRAND 
ILLOISTRATED 
GUIDE to.. 


BELGIAN NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE, DEPT. K. 
BELGIUM HOUSE, |167 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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To the millions who will 
visit the World Fair, the 
City of Brussels extends 
a cordial invitation. 


Brussels can be proud of its 


many memories of the past. 
The famous Grand’ Place 
in the world. 


4 


is unique 


But Brussels has also 
tackled the problem of 
speeding the traffic. Wide 


roads, tunnels and viaducts 


have made it one of the most 


modern cities in Europe. 


74 vistt to the ceuten of 


Information from : Tourist-Bureau, H6tel de Ville - Brussels 


0 COM 
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PUSSE 


1958 : 


199 


MAIN EVENTS 
AT THE GRAND’PLACE 


On June 19th, 
Chess Game. 

From 12th to 16th September : 

“Egmont”, Beethoven’s Opera. 

Organised by the 

Town-Hall Administration. 


the Marostica 


On June 22d: Election of the 

“Queen of Flowers”. Permanent 

competition of floral decorated 
windows and balconies. 

Organised by the 

Syndicat d’Initiative. 


On July I3th : The famous 
“ Ommegang” a marvellous 
medieval pageant. 


More than seven miles of fairy 
lights in the main thoroughfares. 


All these festivities are sponso- 
red by the Provincial-and Town- 
Administrations. 


IS 
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A FAIR OF GAIETY AND INVENTION 


| 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION = By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HE Prime Minister of Bel- 
gium outlines admirably the 
aims and scope of the Brus- 
els Universal and International 
xhibition, 1958, in the special 
message to COUNTRY LIFE printed 
low. Let it be said at once, 
he Exhibition is a_ resounding 
uuccess; a tremendous achievement, 
he more so as that of a relatively 
all country; and, with the far- 
aching allied undertakings, it 
ichly justifies the four years of 
tensive planning and labour that 
ve gone to its realisation. 
Covering 500 acres, it is delightfully 
ay and stimulating, with parts of it of 
siderable beauty, due principally to the 
ually charming use made of a wooded 
id hilly landscape setting. The omni- 
esent symbol that looms over it all in the 
| skies, the gleaming constellation of the 
tomium, has an astronomical, compelling, 


“sublime” perhaps rather than 
I felt that the physical 


uality, 
irictly beautiful. 


fact of its constantly catching one’s eyes 
upward does tend to produce those emotions 
of idealism and hopefulness that are the 
whole undertaking’s underlying theme. 

More precisely, this theme is expressed as 
“A World Balance Sheet for a more Humane 
World.’”’ Baron Moens de Fernig, the Belgian 
Government’s Commissioner-General for the 
Exhibition, has stated the belief that such an 
exhibition, at this time, will bring home to 
people of all races the vital problems facing 
humanity; and that the resulting contacts 
will be a real influence towards mutual under- 
standing. It is appropriate that it should be 
held in Brussels, for Belgium stands at one of 
the economic and spiritual cross-roads of the 
world. In thus taking the initiative, and giv- 
ing it this inspiring, if difficult and exacting, 
theme, the organisers believe that the Exhibi- 
tion will go far to enabling mankind to grasp 
the nature of the age in which we live, thus to 
better their condition and to evolve a new 
humanism related to the realities and the 
needs of our epoch. 

Millions of people throughout the world, 
and not least in Belgium, sense that a tide in 
the affairs of men may be on the turn, which 


COVER PICTURE—The Brussels Exhibition 
from the air. 


taken thus at the flood may lead on to fortune 
in the shape of international co-operation, if 
not union, based upon ‘‘the synthesis of 
scientific and humanist civilisation.’’ This 
concept of synthesis which runs through the 
whole of the Exhibition, and must be recog- 
nised if its more serious aspect is to be fully 
appreciated, also inspires the elaborate pro- 
gramme of conferences organised to take 
place simultaneously. The Exhibition com- 
prises important sections devoted to inter- 
national science and the international fine 
arts. Science and technology, symbolised by 
the Atomium, are being represented in a great 
display in the Main Entrance building; the 
Fine Arts by successive exhibitions of con- 
temporary and historic art. Another whole 
section grouped at World Gate is directed 
to the political and economic forms of co- 
operation, in pavilions sponsored by existing 
supra-national bodies. Symbolically (per- 
haps) two main diagonal avenues diverge 
from World Gate, cutting across the 
“national” axis of the Exhibition lay-out. 
The theme of technological-humanist syn- 
thesis similarly runs through most of the 
national exhibition pavilions, each country 
having been requested to demonstrate what, 
in its view, are the outstanding contributions 
to be made by its traditions and achievements 
towards the Great Aim. The extent to 
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I MESSAGE FROM THE BELGIAN PRIME MINISTER TO “COUNTRY LIFE” 


E are indebted to the Prime Minister 

of Belgium, Monsieur Achille van 
eker, for kindly enabling us to publish 
ie following message to the readers of 
dUNTRY LIFE :— 


[TRANSLATION] 
| Iam particularly glad to be able to send a 
essage of welcome to the readers of COUNTRY 
(FE on the occasion of the special issue 
‘voted to the Brussels Universal and Inter- 
itional Exhibition. 

For the people of Belgium the Exhibition 

nstitutes an act of faith both in peace and in 
destiny of man. It is universal in char- 
ter, and covers the whole range of human 
tivities, material and spiritual, in order to 
jablish something which we can regard as a 
jing witness of our time. 
The Universal Exhibition of 1958 will be 
» eleventh to be held in Belgium out of the 
irty which have so far been organised 
voughout the world. That fact in itself shows 
'w suitable Belgium i is, by virtue of her com- 
reial activities and her privileged geographi- 
| position, as a site for such peaceful 
therings, at which the nations can learn to 
ow and value one another. 

The last big Universal Exhibition was 
'd in New York in 1939. The present 
vussels Exhibition will, therefore, be the first 
ice the second World War. So many things 
ve happened in the interval that considerable 
erest will be aroused by the displays shown 
the different countries taking part. More- 
xr the [Belgian] Government has made a 
cial effort to ensure that the World Fair 
'l have an impact and a scope never pre- 
usly equalled. 

The theme selected is that of modern man 


READERS 


MONSIEUR ACHILLE VAN ACKER, 
PRIME MINISTER OF BELGIUM 


confronting the problems posed by technical 
and scientific progress. The Exhibition covers 
more than 500 acres. It includes a Belgian 
Section of 58 pavilions, a Congo Section 
covering 20 acres, and an international section 
which is a novelty not seen in other Universal 
Exhibitions, and which contains stands repre- 
senting such major international organisations 
as the United Nations, the Council of Europe, 
the European Coal and Steel Community, 
and so on, 

The Foreign Section, which occupies a 
quarter of the total area, and where some forty 
countries are represented, is particularly 
original. Most of the pavilions have been 


designed on bold and novel lines, which display 
the new resources available to the technique of 
building. 

Throughout the time the Exhibition is 
open major events connected with art and 
culture will be organised, as well as scientific 
conferences and festive occasions. 

The comparisons that will be made be- 
tween the displays of the participating countries 
and the part they take in the various cultural 
activities! of the Exhibition will surely help 
these nations to know and appreciate one 
another more fully. This in turn will lead 
to a better understanding and contribute to 
the preservation of peace. 

An Exhibition on such a scale has called 
for special measures to control travel arrange- 
ments, accommodation and information for 
visitors. Road, rail and air communications 
have been improved and extended, and a 
system set up to arrange for lodgings. Some 
35 million visitors from abroad are expected, 
and in welcoming them Belgium will be proud 
to display her technical capacity and her 
sense of kinship with other nations. 

Great Britain, to whom we are bound by 
so many historical, material and spiritual ties, 
will be playing a most distinguished part in 
the Exhibition—and her presence there will be, 
for my fellow countrymen and for myself, a 
pledge of confidence and friendship for which 


we are particularly grateful. 
ou y 


[A message from Monsieur Roger Motz, 
Belgian Minister of Economic Affairs, 
appears on page 17.] 
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DIAGRAMMATIC PLAN OF THE EXHIBITION. The shapes of the individual sites are shown, not the plans of the buildings er 
on them. A. Main Entrance; B. Esplanade (State) Entrance; C. Atomium Gate; D. Gate of the Nations; E. Royal (Laeken Palace) | 


F. Benelux Gate; G. World Gate; P. Parking place. 


BELGIAN SECTION. 


1. Main Halls, including Reception, International Sc 


and Textile Halls; 2. Auditorium; 3. Transport and Aeronautics; 3a. “Hall VII’’: Belgian applied arts and industrial design; 4. Internat 
Hall of Fine Arts; 5. Belgium Avenue and Water-stairway, continued as Congo (6) and Benelux (7) Avenues; 8. Belgian Collective Pavi 
9. Atomium; 10. Osseghem Park, including open air theatre (a) lake, (b) forestry, etc.; restaurants and shopping centre; 11. Congo Se 
12. International Organisations Section; 13. Albert I Memorial; 14. Viaduct over Laeken Valley. FOREIGN SECTION. 15. | 
Britain; 16. Western Germany; 17. Switzerland; 18. Spain; 19. Netherlands; 20. Austria; 21. Norway; 22. Finland; 23. Poland; 24. Fr 


25. Canada; 26. Rumania; 27. Czechoslovakia; 28. U.S.S.R.; 


which this synthesis is realised in the 
multifarious architecture should, therefore, 
it seems to me, be taken as the main criterion 
of their design. 

The planning of the approaches to the 
Exhibition is itself a demonstration of one 
aspect of world co-operation, that of handling 
traffic. The 19th-century ring road round the 
old centre of Brussels (constructed by an 
English company) has new underpasses at 
the main junctions; a high-level through- 
motorway is partly completed, making 
Brussels the best equipped of European 
capitals for motor traffic, but without destroy- 
ing the charm of the cosiest of them all. 
Shuttle-services of buses and trams can take 
large numbers direct to the various gates of 
the Exhibition. Car and taxi parks, bus and 
coach termini, and near by a heli-port, are 
ranged before the long facade of the Main 
Halls. These in themselves are providing a 
whole series of international displays: in the 
spine of the building, Education, Science, 
Touring, Travel, Commerce. That of Science, 
already mentioned, will be a wonderland in 
itself: in it 40 important British contributions, 
with those of other nations, are spread through 
special themes as parts of the common story. 
At right angles to the main range is a 
further series of halls, among them the inter- 
national exhibition of Fine Arts, and the 
Auditorium or Theatre. 

The site of the Exhibition is on the 
Heysel plateau three miles north of the city 
centre, in part of the undulating country, 
once forest, now parkland and suburbs, which 
is such an asset to Brussels, and adjoins 
Laeken Palace, one of the royal residences. 
Two unusually beautiful public parks, Osse- 
ghem and Laeken, are indeed included in it. 
In shape it is roughly a square with its sides to 
the cardinal points, and a circular appendage 
(Laeken Park) at its south-east corner. There 


—| 


ONE OF THE LINES OF CHAIR-LIFTS. 
Visitors can travel by chair-lift over the 
main avenues of the Exhibition 


29. U.S.A.; 30. Holy See; 31. It 


aly; 32. Greece; 33. Jugoslavia; 34. Por 


are ten entrances, the main one throug 
Main Halls inherited from the 1935 Cent 
Exhibition, on the north side. The 

principal ones are the Esplanade entrar 
the north-east corner, World Gate a 
south-west, and Benelux Gate in the m 
of the south side at the opposite end 01 
gium Avenue on the axis of the main 
Benelux is the most conveniently rea 
and the nearest to the Foreign Section. 
Royal Gate, opposite the Palace, leads thi 
an untouched part of the beautiful Lz 
Park and is at the south end of a high 
avenue forming a secondary north-south 
that eventually debouches into the 

monial Esplanade, passing over the Fe 
Section on a new over-pass. 


Inside the main north entrance, Be! 
Square is the principal concourse, gay 
massed fountains. Most of the buil 
round the Square, solidly built and not 
interesting, are inherited from the 
Exhibition. The Main Hall is partly 
guised by a huge parabolic panel, and 1 
the Square are continuous porticos 30 ft. 
of a predominant pale blue, with soft 
cealed fluorescent lighting at night. ~ 
the portico’s centre stretches Belgium Av 
with, beneath its podium, a terminal c¢ 
chair-lifts that carry one 20 ft. abov 
crowds to Benelux Gate. The avenue, 
the whole of this area, slopes quite st 
from north to south, and down its midd 
glittering hydraulic feature, the Water $ 
way, consisting of 53 steps of cascading 
bow pools. Here the avenue is flanked b 
principal Belgian ‘“‘Collective’’ Pavili 
Electricity, Gas, Petroleum and so on— 
and metal fabrics of individual desigr 
rather disappointing in their style 
relationships. But in the less formal hi 
land several are of more imaginative ch 
ter: on Bridge Avenue, for example, th 
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E GLEAMING CONSTELLATION THAT LO MS OVER IT ALL.” THE ATOMIUM. LOOKING UP THE WATER STAIRWAY. 
bolising the Atomic Age, the Atomium reproduces, 150 thousand million times larger, the atomic structure of a metal erystal. It is 
330 ft. high. The Congo Government Pavilion is on the left 
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THE BELGIAN ARDENNES 


In the 9th certury Charlemagne and his knights hi 
at Paliseul in the heart of the Belgian Ardennes. 
The great traditions of riding to hounds are maint 
in Belgium and for those fond of shooting, the f 
of the Ardennes are still full of game. 

If you hunt or shoot come and visit the Belgian Arde 


THE RIVER MEUSE 


The Meuse, a beautiful river, has everything to offer 
delightful holiday. Peace, relaxation, beautiful scen 
here charming and friendly, there majestically impre 


For all enquiries apply to the 
Belgian National Tourist Office, 
167 Regent Street, London, W.1 
(Telephone REGent 1492) or 
Commissariat General au Tourisme, 
Gare Centrale, 7, Boulevard de l’Imperatt 
Bruxelles, Belgium. 


Viswr THE FAMOUS 
PRIVATE GARDENS OF 


BRUSSELS 


Garden-lovers who visit the Brussels Exhibition 
can also take advantage of an exceptional 
opportunity to view some of the most attractive 
private gardens in and around Brussels. 

Normally, these lovely gardens are strictly private 
but their owners haye agreed to make an exception 
this year, on condition that the entrance fees are 
directed to certain charities. 


HOW TO VISIT THESE GARDENS 


Every week the Syndicat d’Initiative of Brussels 
will arrange half-day tours including visits to five 
or six gardens. These excursions are certain to 
be very popular, and visitors will be able to 
compare English and Belgian gardening ideas and 
methods. 


For details please apply to: 


Syndicat d'Initiative de la Ville de Brussels, A.S.B.L., 
Hotel de Ville : Brussels : Belgium 


OSTPRND 


UNRIVALLED QUEEN OF THE 
BELGIAN SEASIDE RESORTS 
4 


Four hours by sea from London, one hour by air. Fast motor 
road direct to Brussels and to the Brussels Universal Exhibition. 
OSTEND offers unforgettable coastal scenery, broad flat sandy 
beaches bright with coloured beach tents and parasols, and 


a paradise for bathing and sun-bathing. 


4 


Come to OSTEND for the ideal continental holiday. Right 
beside the sea is the unique Wellington Racecourse, and among 
the sand dunes at Le Coq there is a splendid eighteen-hole golf 
course. OSTEND is a well-known centre for international sport- 
ing events—riding, jumping, sailing, rowing, tennis, hockey, 
and fencing. 


4 


OSTEND goes gay at night with lively illuminated shopping 
streets, theatres, music-halls and cabarets—and the restaurants 
are famous for their cuisine. The Casino-Kursaal, the largest and 
one of the most beautiful in Europe, is a centre of first-class 
entertainment. Ballets and concerts by famous orchestras and 
artists of world-wide repute are given here. 


For all enquiries apply: 
BUREAU OFFICIEL DE TOURISME, OSTEND, BELGIUM 
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HE U.S.A. PAVILION AND FORECOURT SEEN AT NIGHT FROM THE BRIDGE. 


_adjunct to the Civil Engineering Pavilion 
at is an extraordinary bird-like structure, a 
w de force in reinforced concrete. The main 
renues’ central section passes the Congo 
yvernment Pavilion—a colourful African 
ma—where it adjoins the equatorial section 
th many strange buildings; I remember a 
stle all of copper belonging to the Metallurgy 
vilion. Beyond, the Avenue becomes 
treasingly international, and architecturally 
perimestal as it nears Benelux Gate. 

But the scene is here completely domin- 
ed, as are the other avenues that converge 

it, by the prodigious glittering structure 
the Atomium, which is now over our heads. 
mbolising the Atomic Age, it reproduces, 
0 thousand million times larger, a metal 
ystal, of which the nine atoms are disposed 
‘their physical relationship. They are con- 
cted by tubes of 10 ft. diameter containing 
talators or stairways; steel bipods com- 
Ising staircases support the three lowest 
heres. The structure, of a steel with high 
istic coefficient, and aluminium cladding, 
/ 330 ft. high, the equidistant spheres of 
| ft. diameter, 60 to 70 ft. apart. The whole, 
2y say, weighs 2,500 tons (which seems 
irprisingly little), and will, I was assured, 
‘ist a gale of 112 m.p.h. The concrete 
‘indations consist in 123 piles going 57 ft. 
jwn. A lift whisked me and 20 other pas- 
iigers in 23 seconds (without any sinking 
ij ling) up to the topmost sphere, containing 
jluxurious restaurant, with a vertiginous 
Hw over a great deal of Belgium. The 
‘ier three topmost planets are unoccupied, 
't five are to contain exhibitions relating to 
Hmic science. 

The shape of a crystal, even when, as 
ie, standing on one of its points, suffers (as 
} aesthetic form) from the equality of its 
Hiensions. But, ungainly as it may be, this 
»stellation of silver planets continually 
Hcinated, overwhelming criticism by its 
Her daring and improbability. Perhaps it 
Saost sensational at night, when the glitter- 
= spheres light up in quick succession 

ing the illusion that they are rotating and 
Solving around one another. Its inventor, 
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the American way of life 


Monsieur A. Waterkeyn, and the three Bel- 
gian Metal Industries groups responsible for 
its construction and financing, have certainly 
created something that will rival the Eiffel 
Tower as one of the ‘“‘wonders’”’ of Europe. 
The only general view to be had of the 
Foreign Section is from the Laeken Palace 
axis, where it is carried over the valley in 
which most of the pavilions stand, by one of 
the Exhibition’s more striking features—a 
viaduct 1,300 ft. long, 50 ft. above the diagonal 


The great rectangular pavilion of steel and plastic adjoins that of the U.S.A. 
power and achievement are the main themes of the Russian display 
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The U.S. exhibits are designed to represent 


Avenue of Nations. Of light and graceful 
design in reinforced concrete, it consists of 
linked parallel footways, 80 ft. wide in all. 
North-eastwards, overlooking a great paved 
space, is the rectangular U.S.S.R. palace, of 
plastic and steel, on a site of 6} acres; next to 
it perhaps the most beautiful building in the 
Exhibition, the rotunda of the U.S.A., on a 
7-acre site, facing an elliptical fountain pool 
surrounded by apple trees. Further south is 
the ‘“‘walled city’ of the Papal Pavilion 


Industrial 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE HALL OF TRADITION IN THE BRITISH PAVILION. The crystalline spires, coloured sea-gi 


and grey, roof the high, dimly-lit hall in which the dramatic theme-sequence begins. 


(Right) THE BRITISH PAVILION 


NIGHT. A myriad coloured lights sparkle in the triangular “windows” 


over-topped by its curious tower. On the other 
side the bridge is closely adjoined by the 
enormous and brilliantly engineered French 
Pavilion, consisting of converging triangles of 
steel tubular construction; in front of it is a 
strange device like a rocket-launching mech- 
anism that springs from the entrance to 
the building. Its construction had‘ to be 
of the lightest because a tram line that 
crossed the site here has been put ina tunnel 
beneath. it. 

The three principal buildings here, unlike 
most of the foreign pavilions, are immensely 
imposing unified structures each of a contrast- 
ing geometrical shape, and each makes its 
characteristic national synthesis. That of 
Russia relies on a majestic simplicity, almost 
it might be said naivety, its vast airy interior, 
containing selective displays of Russian 


products, arts and popular activities and, in 
the middle, a large model of the famous 
Sputnik. The floor-space rises in mighty 
flights of steps to a colossal statue of Lenin 


displayed before a glowing mural of the 
Kremlin. 

The U.S.A. “colosseum,’’ 380 ft. in dia- 
meter, is enclosed entirely in translucent 
plastic, as is also its remarkable roof. This 
has a 60-foot eye, consisting of a metal drum 
in the middle, slung on parallel rows of 36 
high-tension steel cables attached to an outer 
compression rim; beneath the roof hangs a 
velavium of golden plastic mesh. Under the 
eye is a large pool (catching any rain), and 
there is room in the vast space for a number 
of pre-existent trees. The theme is the Land 
and its People. I was specially interested by 
the Children’s Creative Centre, where I 
watched through portholes children playing 
unselfconsciously with toys designed to stimu- 
late their imagination—for example, modelling 
and painting. The main theme is depicted in 
an amazing new way by Circarama—a 360- 
degree motion picture, a development from 
Cyclorama, by which, standing in the middle 
of a round hall, I saw in colour the Grand 


Canyon, San Francisco harbour, a Univer 
campus, a marshalling yard and other sc 
thrown on a screen all round from ele 
projectors. An attractive miniature the 
with modernest equipment is another adjt 
of the main rotunda. The French struct 
owing to a disaster, was not in a state t 
visited, but I saw tiers of galleries o 
crossing high up into the incredible lat 
of steel girders that span its enormous ar 
Participation by the Holy See in 
international exhibition is unprecedented, 
the Vatican Pavilion is one of the larges 
the “smaller nations.’”’ The Civitas De 
conceived in the form of a walled city. 
rampart is overtopped only by the remark 
church inside it, the form and construc 
of which exemplify a theory: that in & 
period church architecture has reflected 
typical secular building of the domi 
social group—castle, hall or palace. Sort 
in the age of the mobile dévaciné technic 
and of the factory or “Tent of Labour,” 


LION AND UNICORN COURT. Part of the British Pavilion, in which “Britain at Play” is depicted. (Right) THE BRIT 
INDUSTRIES PAVILION. Showing one of the groups of modern sculpture set in relationship with the front 
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‘DON QUIXOTE’ 


From the range of famous 
Character Jugs. 


Amongst the finest ambassadors for England is ROYAL DOULTON, 

cherished the world over. When your imagination joins with 

discrimination, the result will be to reward you by many years of 
deep satisfaction. 


Ss BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 1958 
We extend a cordial invitation to visit the Royal 
58 Doulton Stand in Section ‘O’ of the British 


Industrial Pavilion. 


Send 1/- for the book “Choosing Your Tableware,” 64 
a \ pages, lavishly illustrated in full colour, to Dept. L, 
‘HARLEQUIN’ 4 
Modern contributions to 


the world-renowned range 
of Royal Doulton Figures. 


Burslem address. 


a\ If you have an eye for beauty and a 


taste for quality you'll choose 


ROYAL DOULTON 


DOULTON FINE CHINA LIMITED - BURSLEM.- STOKE-ON-TRENT - ENGLAND 


London Showrooms: Doulton House, Albert Embankment, London, S.E.1! 


“COLUMBINE’ 
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basic form of a church should be that of a 
“Tent of God.” As it is of triangular shape, 
its front or apex is also its belfry, 190 ft. high 
and built up of wooden lattice, whence cables 
stretch to the other, lower, end carrying the 
slung roof. Elsewhere in the pavilion religious 
art is displayed with vivid skill, culminating 
in a collection of works depicting the Imago 
Christi and including, with much of import- 
ance drawn from the Vatican, E] Greco’s The 
Redeemer from Toledo. 

The other and larger part of the Foreign 
Section, which includes the British Pavilion, 
presents in its lay-out the exact opposite of 
the inherited rectilinear plan of the Belgian 
sector: for it avoids straight alignments and 
so far as possible juxtapositions, following 
the natural curves and contours of the delight- 
ful English-looking landscape of Laeken Park. 
The steep sides of the valley and adjoining 
ridges carry groves of magnificent beech 
trees, which provide a lovely background 
to the pavilions, but, while serving effec- 
tively to separate neighbours, also present 


the International Art and International 
Science Exhibitions. The British Industries 
Pavilion (financed by the F.B.I.) also cost 
£400,000, obtained from the letting of space; 
and the total cost of the British contribution 
will be between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000. 
Compared with the cost, said to be three or 
four times greater, of some national displays, 
these figures can be a source of satisfaction 
or of dismay; but in any case the relative 
modesty of British expenditure emphasises 
the ingenuity required of the Pavilion’s 
design. 

The British Pavilion is a complete con- 
trast to its neighbours; its presentation 
unique in the Exhibition. On first sight, as 
I approached up the hill and saw the crystal- 
shaped spires of the Government Section 
against the sky and hanging beech woods, 
with lower parts trailing away rather dis- 
connectedly, I was disappointed. At the 
farther end of the site, beyond a small lake, 
the glass and steel British Industries “show- 
case’ seemed scarcely to belong. But the 


“ 


fmany instances, much greater actual sigi 
cance: for example, the means by which 
triple crown of land, sea and air speed-recc 
was won, and the working model of our la 
nuclear power plant. 

The story begins dramatically under 
spires in the cool, withdrawn, dimly-lit f 
of Tradition, glowing with coloured splend 
from stained glass, banners and regalia, 
which the Queen’s portrait gazes down fi 
the farther end. Then comes a dioramz 
Dounreay Atomic Reactor Station, with 
gulls mewing over the wild coast. We ar 
the Hall of Achievement, low-ceiled in cont: 
to the first hall’s height, and darker still, 
windowed by vivid little scenes and mo 
of all kinds of scientific goings-on—ec 
sounding, isolating vitamins, the heart-h 
machine, excavating Jericho. Then th 
came models of our latest miuracles— 
Jodrell Bank radio telescope, the Mull 
interferometer, and a model of Zeta itself 

Through the ensuing courts and pavill 
facets of our life, enterprises, entertainme 


THE PHILLIP’S PAVILION FOR SON ET LUMIERE. Designed by le Corbusier of pre-stressed concrete. (Right) THE PAVILI 
OF THAILAND IN CARVED TEAK. Beyond it is a glimpse of the wooded and hilly setting of the Foreign Section 


conditions virtually demanding irregular and 
decentralised planning. Consequently, except 
in the cases of the “big three,’ already 
described, most of the national pavilions 
have taken the form of related groups of 
structures, in the disposition of which the 
shape, trees, and contours of their sites have 
to be co-ordinated with the “‘story sequence”’ 
presented. 

In every case, though in some more than 
others, this combination of factors has 
obviously given imaginative stimulus to the 
designers. It also accords with modern 
exhibition technique, largely doing away with 
the necessity for competitive displays of sheer 
size, and giving freedom for the subtler aims of 
apt composition and visual effectiveness. 
When we judge the unconventional character 
of many of the structures, including our own, 
these factors have to be borne in mind, together 
with the costs that respective governments 
have seen fit to incur. The British Treasury 
allocated £400,000 for the Government’s 
participation in the Exhibition, including the 
contributions made to the costs of special 
displays in the Auditorium and our share of 


fact that the Pavilion itself, unlike the trans- 
parent structures all round it, affords no 
inkling of its contents gave it an alluring 
mysteriousness; and at night, when the 
spires sparkle in the floodlighting with a 
myriad coloured eyes, it becomes romantic- 
ally pretty. But, I found, it cannot be 
judged without experiencing the moving, 
impressive, and brilliantly told theme sequence 
which has generated both the plan and shape. 
So regarded, it becomes the most complex 
and ambitious conception of its kind, and 
yet the most compactly and lightly handled, 
in the whole Exhibition. The theme is the 
British way of life and scale of values—what 
they spring from, what they have produced, 
and promise to yield: a vast subject, on 
which millions of pounds could have been 
spent. 

The presentation of the Trade Section 
—incidentally, the only display by private 
enterprise in the Exhibition other than the 
Belgian “‘Collectives’’—should not, perhaps, 
be compared with that in state-organised 
pavilions: yet its too tightly-packed con- 
tents are, in themselves, of a great and, in 


and, not least, inventions are display 
The very quietness, compactness, lighti 
of touch, and marked understatement, ¥ 
which it is done, are refreshing after at 
of grandiloquence, statistics and colo: 
machines. Mr. James Gardner, the ¢ 
designer, and Messrs.- Howard Lobb % 
Jack Ratcliff, the architects, with their te 
of young artists co-operating under Sir J 
Balfour, the Commissioner-General, have 1 
it can be owned, produced a serious con 
bution to modern architecture; but was t 
required?. They have subordinated des 
to the imaginative rendering of a gi 
theme, concisely, movingly and gaily. 

Beyond the Industries building 
City of London displays a similar synth 
of tradition and business achievement © 
small scale; there are a neat little cine 
and two pubs, and other typical featu’ 
But there is an area at the back of 
Industries Pavilion where, instead of a sé! 
of kiosks standing on asphalt, there is sp 
for a really good English garden. Our 
deners have not enough scope. 

Our neighbours are Switzerland, West 
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sermany and Spain. It would be unkind to say that one 
of the latter’s national characteristics was displayed 
by its. exhibit being far from ready, for the same 
applies to Italy, which I was not allowed even to 
ypproach, and to most of the South American 
Republics. Besides France, Western Germany, though 
structurally complete, was almost totally empty, the 
vacuity emphasised by the exquisite building being 
walled entirely of glass. It consists of eight similar 
blocks descending the hill side, from which it is 
mitered at the upper level by a bridge, the blocks 
yeing connected by timber galleries and surrounding a 
loping lawn. It is built of standard prefabricated 
arts that could be fitted together as they arrived, 
sach block carried on four steel uprights, and the 
ides are formed of two skins of plate glass a metre 
ypart. The design is as beautifully co-ordinated 
is in a Classical temple, making our Industries 
Pavilion, near by, for all its structural ingenuity, look 
inresolved. 

The Swiss Pavilion, one of the most ingenious 

structures, consists in a concatenation of aluminium 
ud glass-sided hexagons, each with its own low- 
xitched roof, which fit together like an irregular 
1oneycomb—very apt, I thought, for that industrious 
lation. The contents present a cross-section of every- 
hing for which Switzerland is famous, including an 
xxcellent restaurant. Incidentally Spain also employs 
the honeycomb principle, but using brick. 
_ The Netherlands struck me as the Pavilion that 
nost completely and imaginatively resolved the 
actors of site, theme and structure. Advantage is 
aken of a sloping site near the Benelux Gate to 
levelop three levels representing Holland’s elements 
land, sea, and polder (i.e. land below sea-level), the 
ow buildings integrated with them and no less in their 
lesign. Vanderbroeck and Beckema, architects for 
fhe rebuilding of Rotterdam, have developed an 
issentially functional frame of concrete and glass 
vith that feeling for the textures of brick, tiles, 
netal, timber and flowers in which Dutch architects 
ftand almost alone in Europe, besides incorporating 
| magnificent story of practical achievements. The 
arden, in chequers of herbs, with groups of square 
faised beds, is memorable. Adjoining is le Corbusier’s 
Pavilion for the Phillips Electrical Co.: a bizarre 
omplex of intersecting] triangular cones in _pre- 
tressed concrete for displaying Son et Lumiere. It 
vas unfinished so I could not see how its shape is 
elated to its use. 

Of the outstanding small pavilions, I liked 

\ustria’s, set on stilts, for the random rubble plinths 
ielow it and related to a garden with massed plantings 
f seedling conifers. In the absence of Sweden from 
he Exhibition, Finland upholds the fame of Baltic 
rts and crafts with a delicious (and remarkable) 
rooden pavilion smelling of pine and containing the 
licest furniture I saw. Brazil repeats the U.S.A.’s 
lung roof with a central eye, but this time it is a 
oncave canopy of square plan; and the floor-space 
consists in a continuous descending ramp. A ramp is 
Iso the essence of the very brilliant Canadian 
‘avilion, by Charles Greenberg; a rectangular open 
tructure of steel girders, its court alive with merry 
iobiles, symbolising fish. The interpenetration of 
jpaces in the construction aptly symbolises the theme 
if “Canada’s fabric being woven of many cultures.” 
Jurkey has stele of superb Byzantinish mosaics; 
ortugal a first-rate Colonial section; Venezuela and 
jlexico had much to say that looked colourful, 
\/uxembourg a very good large economical restaurant 
|. . (There are scores of them, all appetising; I am 
jientioning only those I tried.) 
Which brings us to the light relief. I did not 
junple the perils of the Fun Fair; but I can vouch for 
re fare and music provided in the Loewenbraii 
jierhalle there situated. And I commend La Belgique 
oyeuse (“Merry Belgium’’—more staidly called the 
olklore Section); a delightfully picturesque quarter, 
‘ which the streets and squares consist of perfect 
productions of dozens of period Flemish houses, 
ost of them offering hospitality. 

I spent three days in the Exhibition, which 
shausted me much less than I expected, because it 
all such good fun and so crowded with interest and 
‘auty. But I cannot pretend to have described 
ore than the surface of part of it, 
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THE ROYAL OPENING PROCESSION CROSSING THE BRIDGE OVER 
THE LAEKEN VALLEY. The French Pavilion is seen on the left 


PART OF THE WEST GERMAN PAVILION. The building was prefabricated in 


Germany and is walled entirely in glass. Egon Kienmann, architect 


me = 
te eS 


A STREET IN “MERRY BELGIUM.” A picturesque quarter containing 
reproductions of period Flemish houses 
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— FIFTY YEARS OF MODERN ART 


By DENYS SUTTON 


T is now just over a hundred years since 
/ the great international universal exhibi- 
= tion was held in Paris in 1855—an event 
narked, as far as concerns the fine arts, by 
. particularly striking event. Courbet, that 
ipe-smoking, beer-swilling, and generally 

culent figure, incensed that some of his 

est pictures had been rejected by the 
xhibition authorities, staged his own show— 

st opposite the official pavilion. Would a 

sture, analogous to that, which took place 

der the virtual dictatorship of the Second 
mpire, be possible to-day, when there are 
gns that another ‘“‘dictatorship’’—that 
ppresented by the “official” avant-garde 
onception of modern art—reigns on an 
aternational scale? 

Such thoughts are inevitably aroused 
ly the important exhibition—Fifty Years of 
flodern Art—arranged in the Palais des 
jeaux-Arts at the Universal and International 
ixhibition at Brussels. For, in its fascinating 
hd curious way, this survey presents a highly 
ttificial and even tendentious view of the 
burse of painting and sculpture during the 
ast half century. This is not to say that the 
khibition itself, within its limits, fails to be 
iteresting; it is—and stimulating too. 

However, the intellectual and esthetic 
femises that have motivated its organisa- 
on are unlikely to be generally accepted, at 
ly rate among specialists. The theme illus- 
ated is nothing other than the familiar 
ixt-book version of the story of contem- 
brary art. According to this version, the 
story of modern art is presented not so 
uch as the aggregation of the contributions 
|a number of individuals, each of whom has 
lvanced a personal interpretation of the 
orld, but as a sequence of self-contained 
yles. If an artist’s work does not coincide 
ith one or other of such styles, then it is 
scarded as irrelevant. 

Under this dispensation, Cézanne, Gau- 
lin, van Gogh, Hodler and Munch are shown 

the forefathers of the modern movement, 

the men who proposed new attitudes to 
sual reality, the implications of which have 
en drawn by later artists. However, this 
jtelastic approach does not allow for the 
clusion of Dégas, surely a vital force for 
ore than one aspect of modern art. We pass 


1—THE STREET BY P. BONNARD, 
1907. (Left) 2—DENTS DU MIDI BY 
OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, 1909. Both pictures, 
now in the Exhibition of Fifty Years of 


Modern Art in Brussels, have been lent by 
Madame M. Feilchenfeldt, Ziirich 


by Bonnard and Vuillard, as the painters of 
intimisme; Bonnard’s late works are properly 
included for their relevance to abstract art, 
and we are also shown Monet—the late 
Monet of the Nymphéas—who is considered, 
rightly or wrongly, to have influenced the 
Action painters. The next chapter is devoted 
to Fauvisme, Cubism and German Expres- 
sionism. Then, as we reach our own genera- 
tion, Dadaism, Surrealism, Abstraction and 
Action Painting (irrespective of their quali- 
ties) are signalled out as the heads under 
which the argument is marshalled. 

This interpretation of modern rt, 
a familiar and exclusive one, has formed the 
theme for numerous exhibitions in recent 
years, not least those at the Venice Biennale, 
the inspiration of which can be clearly 
detected here. That being so—and the matter 
is far more complex than is often maintained 
—it is to be regretted that little or no 
attempt has been made to think over such 
problems afresh, to break away from the 
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4.—FORT 


D’ ANTIBES BY NICHOLAS DE STAEL, 1955. Lent by Jacques Dubourg, Paris 


ynventional view of modern art and to 
tempt a new interpretation. The present 
teasion, in fact, would have provided a 
onderful opportunity to describe what has 
appened and is happening in our era, rather 
ian to display once again the preconceived 
btions of those cultural oligarchs who have 
\ken it upon themselves to impose an 
tbitrary view of events on the public. 

| In the first place, are we justified in 
aintaining, as is done here, that the sources 
| modern art are to be found only with the 
len shown in the first gallery and in the 
pars 1880-1900? Could it not also be argued 


| Chinese painting, which is particularly 
tlevant when we examine lyrical Tachisme ? 
| we are compelled to admit, as I think we 
ight, that the choice of Cézanne or van Gogh, 
lodler or Gauguin, for instance, as the pro- 
mitors of modern art, is arbitrary (a choice 
hich in any case concerns only certain 
mtemporary painters), then the basis on 
hich the Exhibition has been arranged ought 
) have been either broader or narrower. 


As it is obvious that the entire range of 


fluences tapped by the modern artist could 
dt be shown, the survey would have been 


ore cogent if it had been restricted in time | 


) works executed since 1939 (the date of the 
st universal exhibition to have been held). 
he twenty years since then have been extra- 
‘dinarily prolific in experiment or achieve- 
ent, and in drama. This period may be a 
ort one, but it has witnessed influential 
jianges in the balance of world power, a 
'volution in economics and in technology, 
iid an alteration in the patterns of living and 
morality, the results of which are far- 
‘reeping. It has been marked by the triumph 
_ the scientific ideal and of rationalism (more 
| less); it has also produced a fierce effort on 
}e part of those who believe in Christianity 
ensure that such beliefs should prevail. 


This restriction of the Exhibition’s scope | 


yuld have provided us—as far as such mani- 
stations ever can—with a view of the 
oblems confronting the modern artist, and 
th a valuable panorama of the inter- 
lationship of generations and theories. As 
is, the exhibition does little more than 


— 


BELGIUM AND BRITAIN 


Monsieur Roger Motz, Belgian Minister of 
Economic Affairs, has kindly sent us the 
following message:— 


T is with the greatest pleasure that I have 
accepted the invitation to address a message 
to the readers of Country Lire magazine on 


the occasion of the Brussels Universal and | 


International Exhibition of 1958. 


This important event is an appropriate occa- 


: ‘ i h Fi th 5 Rea 
Fk, gallin Feyptian art, ot | sion to emphasise the excellent relations existing 


between Great Britain and Belgium. Two nations 
whose essential wealth lies in their spirit of enter- 
prise and the persistent hard work of their people, 


| and who have had, in the most tragic hours as in 
| the happiest moments of their history, so many 
| occasions of expressing their solidarity and their 


friendship, can but rejoice in a new collaboration 
in the service of so exalting a theme. 

The aim of the Brussels Exhibition, which is 
to bring together the peoples of our generation 
through a greater understanding of their time and 
their problems, could not be better illustrated than 
by the British participation. The pavilion, daring 
in conception and style, recalls the illustrious 
history of your country and the Commonwealth, 


and their réle of primary importance in the | 


evolution of the world. The most recent scientific 
discoveries which are exhibited will show the leading 
part that Great Britain is taking in the search for 
progress and the betterment of mankind. 

But Belgium has other reasons for rejoicing 
at the prospect of receiving so many British visitors 
in 1958, for she can offer them, besides the excep- 
tional spectacle of the Exhibition itself, the calm 


| and picturesque charms of her countryside and 


ancient cities, which will certainly delight the most 
exacting nature lovers and art connoisseurs. 


— 


present an anthology that fails, for all its 
interest, to make any particularly significant 
contribution to the history of our era, other 
than to act as a shop window for the repeti- 
tion of clichés. In addition, it seems to me to 
offer a false and one-sided diagnosis of our 
time and of its art. 

This failure to take account of contem- 
porary problems and the refusal to shake off 
a longing for the good old days of yesterday’s 
avant garde are strikingly revealed in the 
selection of certain artists. Far too often 
works are shown which coincide with an 
artist’s contribution conceived in terms of the 
textbook and not those which illustrate his 
efforts to adapt his style to the changed con- 
ditions that may have faced him in his 
maturity. 

Consider, for instance, the choice of 
paintings by two of the older generation— 
Matisse and Derain. It is interesting to see 
the group of early works by the former (of 
which the majority come from Russian collec- 
tions), but not one was painted after 1917. 
Thus no indication is given of how Matisse 
painted towards the end of his life when he 
became more decorative and more calli- 
graphic, and verged on the banal. Yet the 
fact that, during the war and its aftermath (a 
period that concerns us rather more closely 
than the 1900s), he continued to draw 
inspiration from his cultivation of the pleasures 
of life, isof vital importance forany assessment 
of modern painting at that juncture. 

Again, Derain died in 1954, but he is 
represented only by a Fauve landscape, Le 
Pont de Westminster, of 1907, and Le Billard 
of 1913. The innocent might be pardoned for 
supposing that this is purely fortuitous and 
that other, later, works were not available. 
Surely the reason for the emphasis having 
been placed on his early style is that his sub- 
sequent paintings are not considered to be as 
“‘interesting’”’ as the earlier ones—that is, by 
those who seek to shape taste. Why is this? 
It is because they are not marked by that 
concept of ‘“‘novelty’’ which is felt to be the 
hallmark of any painter worth his salt. Yet 
the interest of Derain’s later period (which 
incidentally has appealed to a modern 
artist like Giacometti) lies in his having 
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A scale model, perfect in every detail, of the new steelworks being erected at Durgapur, India, by a group of British firms. 
It is one of the exhibits in the Steel Industry’s stand at Brussels. The works embody the latest technical advances. 


World sees Britain’s revolutionary __ 
new steel techniques at Brussels exhibition 


New steels—new uses—new ways of making it— 
these are what the world’s steel experts will see at the 
British Steel Industry’s stand 


T THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION Britain’s 

Steel Industry is on show to the world. 
The Steel stand in the British Industries 
pavilion has something to say not only to 
steel experts, but to everybody. 

No one who visits it can be left in any 
doubt about the vitality and modernity of 
our Steel Industry, nor of the vision and 
enterprise of the men, at all levels, who 
keep it running. 


Elaborate Models 


It is a fascinating story that it tells, and 
it is told in a fascinating way. There are 
vivid colour photographs of skilled men at 
work; examples of advanced steel products 
and alloys; elaborate and ingenious models. 

One model shows the great new steel- 
works being built at Durgapur in India by 
a group of British firms. Another shows the 
two stages in making castellated beams, a 
unique constructional principle which can 
be seen in use in the stand itself. 


More steel—new uses 


Britain’s steel output has increased by 
over two-thirds since 1946, while fuel con- 


sumption per ton of steel has been reduced 
15%. Visitors will be told of plans to 
increase capacity by a further 7 million 
tons in the next five years. 

They will see some of our new high- 
performance special alloys; heat resistant 
and stainless steels for beating the ‘ heat 
barrier’ in flight, and for atomic power 
stations; vacuum-melted steels of excep- 
tional purity. 


Something they won't see 


What visitors can’t see — though perhaps 
they may infer it — is the spirit that makes 
Britain’s Steel Industry so confident and 
forward looking : the welding of brains and 
skill into a team in which everyone has a 
sense of ‘belonging’; the mutual confidence 
between management and men; the satis- 
faction of doing a hard job supremely well. 
But the results are there for the world to see. 


How British steel spans the world 
There are exhibits showing British steel 
in use all over the world: models of the pro- 
jected Forth Road Bridge and of the world’s 
largest radio telescope, jet engines, surgical 


instruments, a diesel engine bogie cast all 
in one piece — all of British steel. | 

There are other countries that make 
more steel than Britain, but none that makes 
it better, and no major producer that makes 
it so cheaply -and prices were reduced 
in March. The story of the great technical 
advances that make this claim possible is 
the theme of the British Steel Industry’s 
stand at Brussels. 


IRON AN 


The reactor globe of the Dounreay Atomic Power station 
is built of steel plates made and assembled by entirely 
new techniques, specially devised for this particular job. 
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—EIF FEL TOWER BY ROBERT DELAUNAY, 1910. Lent by the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. (Right) 6.—MAD 
WOMAN BY CHAIM SOUTINE, 1920. Lent by Rokubin Hayashi, Tokyo 


‘nsciously attempted to preserve cer- 
‘in traditional elements from men like 
‘rot and Courbet and to endow them 
‘th significance for our own age. 

A painting ought to be judged by 
| intrinsic quality, not by its relevance 
‘or its apparent relevance—as a lecture 
‘le or an illustration in a book. A work 
‘art, in fact, should be judged within 
) context: and the climate of the indi- 
*lual’s context is what counts, not that 
‘the general atmosphere, such as it may 
| assumed to have been at a certain 
‘ment in time. Derain in the 1940s, 

instance, was trying to meet the 
illenge of painting nature—that of the 
anch countryside—and to discover 
‘cific expression for his observations. 
may be argued that he was wrong to 
ve done so, but the fact that he did 
‘should ensure the inclusion of his con- 
yution at this stage when, as an out- 
er, he was parting company with the 
ablished conventions of modern art. 

Derain was important for another 
son. He has been considered by many 
the younger generation as the leader 
that trend towards naturalism or 
lism which has proved to be a feature 
‘he post-war scene in Paris as in Lon- 
1. One may not be particularly drawn 
vrards this tendency, but that is not to 
that a deliberate effort should be 
de to exclude its exponents, as has 
n done here. Surely the painting of 


7.—YOUNG KIRGHIZ GIRLBYS.A.TCHUJKOV. 
1948. Lent by Tretiakov Museum, Moscow 


Middleditch, Jack Smith, Bratby or 
Rebeyrolle presents a movement that 
ought to be taken into consideration. All 
the more so, as Smith and Rebeyrolle 
have moved away from their original 
realistic origins to adopt a more abstract 
position. 

Even on its own terms of reference 
—debatable though these are—the Exhi- 
bition suffers from a lack of internal 
logic. Sickert, the most gifted painter to 
have worked in England in the early part 
of the present century, is represented by 
only one canvas, one by no means ex- 
pressive of his personality, which is seen 
to better advantage in his port scenes or 
interiors of theatres. Now that we are 
on the subject of modern English paint- 
ing, why are no works included by Sir 
Matthew Smith or Augustus John or 
Colquhoun or Pasmore? And why is 
Graham Sutherland not represented by 
one of his portraits (these certainly indi- 
cate a new trend) or by one of his mov- 
ing religious compositions? 

The partiality of the selection is 
again illustrated by the absence of any 
works by Dunoyer de Segonzac. He is 
not shown, yet Dufy, charming and 
modish, has four works to his credit and 
Klee no fewer than nine. It is hard to 
escape the that these dis- 
crepancies are due to an artistic dirigisme; 

f being shown only 


in fact one 1s 
those artists who have ‘“‘made good” in 


conclusion 
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ternational art circles. The time has come, 
jowever, when the public ought to be 
ullowed to fend for itself, and such mani- 
lestations ought to offer a cross-section of 
sontemporary art—whether by Appel or 
Annigoni. Why not? 
Is it that our conception of modern 
yainting, or rather, of what it ought to con- 
orm to, has been determined by Baudelaire’s 
ittitude to beauty? Writing on the occasion 
uf the Universal Exhibition of 1855, he said: 
‘The beautiful is always strange. 1 do not 
nean that it is coldly, deliberately strange, 
or in that case it would be a monstrosity that 
1as jumped the rails of life. I mean that it 
ilways contains a touch of strangeness, of 
imple unpretentious and unconscious strange- 
less, and that it is this touch of strangeness 
t gives it its particular quality as beauty.” 
et how do we determine the nature of 
trangeness at any specific moment in time? 
t may well be that in the 1900s, for instance, 
emonotony of ‘‘academic’”’ painting required 
—almost certainly required—the introduc- 
ion of the violence and distortion so power- 
lly suggested by Picasso in his Nu dans 
ne Forét of 1908 simply because at that stage 
aightforward naturalism no _ longer 
aswered. In the same respect, the investiga- 
ion of the dream world, evident in Kandinsky, 
{lee or Chagall—was equally valid, since 
hese realms extended the artist’s imagination. 
However, the artist’s attitude to life 
m never be restricted to one vision alone. 
a is always room for adherence to more 
an one convention. And it could well be 
hat the element of strangeness now required 
that is, if we accept Baudelaire’s view at all) 
es in a return to a more representational 
oncept of painting, and to an attempt to 
aint the human figure—a source of joy as 
f tragedy. That this has now become a 


pre-occupation for certain artists, young 
artists at that, is of the utmost relevance, 
but this trend will not be grasped from the 
present Exhibition. 

However, the Exhibition powerfully 
demonstrates the extent to which the period 
from 1900 has constituted a complete 
breakdown in the virtues that were in the 
process of being established in the years from 
Waterloo. onwards. The abrupt end of 
our “Age of the Antonines”’ is stressed by 
such canvases as Schiele’s Frau mit zwei 
Kindern, 1917 (Fig. 3), or Grosz’s Leichen- 
begdngnis des Dichters Panizza of 1917-1918, 
which point in illustrative terms to the conse- 
quences of the first World War. In a similar 
manner, Delaunay’s Eiffel Tower of 1910 
(Fig. 5) emphasises the dissolution of the 
picture space (and the abandonment of the 
Renaissance principles of perspective), while 
Duchamp-Villon’s Le Cheval of 1914 reveals 
the impact of machinery, at the hands of the 
Cubists, upon the representation of living 
forms. 

The disaster and the horror of European 
life at this period are poignantly documented 
here, as in Fritz van den Berghe’s Généalogie 
of 1929, or in Soutine’s superb canvas La 
Folle, 1920 (Fig. 6) reminiscent of the Géri- 
cault rendering of the same theme. The 
tragedy and immensity of the modern world 
are such that the retreat of an artist like Klee 
into a world of fantasy or like Soulages into 
abstraction is understandable—and so is the 
delight in pigment for its own sake, char- 
acteristic of Action painting, examples of 
which are not reproduced here since their 
effect depends on their colour values. This 
evasion is at the opposite pole to that Realism 
beloved by the Soviet artists (as in 
Tchujkov’s Jeune Fille Kirghise, 1948) (Fig. 7), 
who consider that art ought to yield a moral 


message and that abstraction is exclusively 
decorative. 

Many of the elements apparent in con- 
temporary painting suggest that we are in the 
midst of, or have passed through, an artistic 
style comparable to the Mannerism that 
emerged at the end of the 16th century. 
Then, as now, gigantic shapes, horrific and 
erotic themes, and anti-classicism, were the 
order of the day. 

This is not to deny their validity or 
their right to exist. But it is equally clear 
that other styles can flourish. Nicolas de 
Staél in his limpid Fort d’ Antibes, 1955 
(Fig. 4), Ben Nicholson in his luminous Créte, 
1956—to name two recent artists (and there 
are others like Sergio de Castro who are 
not shown)—have preserved the traditions 
of Classical art, with their humanity and light. 

In the final assessment, moreover, the 
question of technique may count for much. 
A painter who strikes a brilliant image, will 
he survive unless that image relies for its 
effects on the properties of paint? Once an 
image has been accepted (as occurs after some 
time) we examine the pictorial treatment. 
But as the German Expressionists reveal, 
the lack of the ability to make paint—the 
medium—convey the visual equivalent of the 
emotional excitement (in terms of colours) 
limits, fatally limits, our appreciation. 

The final impression made by the Exhi- 
bition, therefore, is of a dichotomy between 
the requirements of craftsmanship and the 
imagination of the many artists who feel 
able to range wherever they wish. If this 
problem can be resolved—as it has been by 
some contemporary painters—the two virtues 
of technique and imagery will be combined 
in a valid synthesis—one that will permit the 
artist to undertake further ventures, and to 
win a greater measure of success, 
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